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R BEATS SENATE IN 


OK OF IKE A-PLAN 


Million in 
May Day March 
In Moscow 


-MOSCOW, May 1.—Soviet De- 
fense Minister Marshal. Ceorgi 
Zhukov declared in a° May Day 


Nkrumah Organ Hits Ban 
On DuBois Trip to Ghana 


By ART SHIELDS 


The denial of a passport. to. Dr. 


The Soviet Union has stolen 
a march on the U.S. Senate. 
It has officially ratified the 
Atoms-For-Peace plan origin- 
ally proposed by President 
Eisenhower, while the U.S. Sen- 
ate has not even begun to consid- 
er it. : 

With no fanfare, Soviet am- 
bassador Georgi N. Zaroubin 
called at the State Department to 
deposit the Soviet Government's 


W. E. B... DuBois, distinguished Negro scholar, to approval of the international atom- 


statement joday that the Soviet! sitcnd the Ghana- Republic's si Cpa celebration, “is a slap in the face” of Africa, ic energy agency statute. This is 


people “do not forget the danger 
of a new war.” ; 
_ The “decision of the U.S. gov- 
ernemt,” he said, “to station atomic 
units on. the territories of other, 
countries, the refusal to accept 
our proposals on the hibition 
of the tests and on the liquidation 
of atomic weapons, brings near the 
danger of atomic war.” 
| The statement was in the form 
of an Order of the Day to the’ 
armed ferces participating in the 
giant annual May Day parade. 
' About one million persons pass- 
ed in review before the top Soviet 
leaders and some 1,000 foreign 
diplomats and visitors. , 
- Overhead in the cloudless sky 
178 jet and propeller driven fight- 
ers and bombers flew past in form. 
ations. 
_ For the first time in years for- 
eigners were not permitted to take 
photographs. 
_ Columns of airborne troops ‘and 
artillery units accompanied by 
tractor-drawn rockets and heavy 
weapons swept past the reviewing 
stand. | 

Behind them came workers, ath- 
letes, model aircraft builders and 
glider pilots, each group carrying: 
colored banners an trophies. 

Premier Nikolai Bulganin, Com- 
munist Chief Nikita S$. Khrushchev 
and other party leaders addresed, 
the throngs from the top of the 
Lenin-Stalin mausoleum. 

Zhukov’s statement said the So- 
viet working people “welcome May 


| (Continued on Page 7) 


FULL SUB GOAL REACHED 


declared Prime ‘Minister Nkruma 


Tuesday. 
The passport denial came “after 
our Prime Minister's personal in- 


tervention” for DuBois admission, 
declared the leadin 


RS : 
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's official party n 
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editorial in 25 


this paper — the Ghana Evening 2 - . 


News — on March 1}. 
The editorial was- entitled: Dr. 


DuBois in Chains.” It said, “The foe a stated 


treatment meted out to Dr. DuBois 
is-a black page, which we shall 
never forget.” 
Dr. DuBois’ visit would have 


: Fe so oes rs i os - 4 oy 
It “declared that #2335 se te 


helped “the cause of human prog- os 


ress, freedom and peace.” And it % 


closed with the remark that “the @ 


invitation is still open.” 
The Ghana editorial was read by 
Dr. Alpheas Hunton, secretary of 
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the Council on African Affairs, at, 
a crowded Negro and white meet-'called for a big campaign to permit donesia, and in the rebirth of The Soviet Embassy telephoned 


night. 
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Transit Union Demands Election 


On Industrial Basis for 35,000 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


The Transport Workers Union yesterday launched its big 1957 push for the union 
shop and a new contract for the city’s 35,-000 subway and bus workers. -TWU leaders, 


in a letter to the Transit Authority, demanded an immediate union representation elec- | 
LEP ROS ~~ tion on an industrial basis, grant- : 


IN MINNESOTA-DAKOTA 


A ‘wire received in our office 


yesterday read: “We reached our 


full goal in Worker circulation drive today”. 
t is signed by the Minnesota-Dakotas Freedom of the Press 


Committee. The Committee had 


set itself the job of getting 250 


Worker subs by May Ist, and it hit it on the button. At last report, 


it had turned in 244 such. subs. 


Not only did it get the 250th 

in tg 
“New 
vania, 
bodies 


of readers. 


| Worker of May 12th. To 
About a third are subs 


r more Worker subs than an 
York and ‘Illinois. This includes major. areas such as Pennsy!- 


New Jersey, Michigan, with considerably larger -goals and 


sub on schedule, but it has turned 
other state group, outside of 


How do they do #? We'll tell the story in some detail in The 
it it concisely here, they went after them. 


from new readets, most of them 


farmers who either had lost touch with progressive movements—in 


contact with it. | 


thirties—or who. had never before had 


* They're searching for ways to battle against the effects of the 


crisis on the farms, and 
! ‘ ; 
| 


: 
t 
: 


they like what The Worker has to say. _—_- 
Progressives in Minnesotaconsider The Worker an excellent 


| _ {Continued on Page 7) 


} (Continued ‘on Page 7) 


jing in the United Mutual Audito- DuBois to accept Nkrumah’s in-|Ghana., 
‘rium at 310 Lenox Ave., Tuesday vitation. 
| The meeting was celebrating the! New York Consul-General of the 

The audience warmly applauded second anniversary of the Asian- newly liberated Sudan Republic, 
as Hunton and Paul Robeson African Congress in Bandung, In- : 


‘ing of the union shop to the vic- 
torious union, and. a 65-cent an 
hour wage package. | 

The present. contract. of TWU 
with the Authority is due to ex-| 
pire Dec. 31. The union now has 
sole bargaining rights but the 
transit workers are not required 
to belong to TWU. 

A number of “splinter” groups, 
led by the Motormen’s Benevolent 
Association, reportedly ‘combined’ 
forces in a joint council at a meet- 
ing at Palm Gardens Monday eve-. 
ning. These groups, organized on 
a craft basis, want to oust TWU, 
which is set up on an industrial 


basis. 
Michael sige TWU president, 
challenged the joint council of the 
“splinter” groups-to com 
TWU in an industry-wi 
sentation election, 

In. its letter to Charles Patter- 
son, TA chairman, the TWP ar- 
gued that “an-election without the 


repre- 


‘the outgrowth of Eisenhower's 
Dec. 8, 1955, proposal for pro- 
moting peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

Administration officials said the 
Soviet Union's speedy action on 
the atomic statute is “awkward” 
for the U.S. 

After first criticizing the Presi- 
dent's proposal the Soviets came 
out in favor of the- project. The 
USSR. was the first country to ap- 
prove the project and the third 
to. deposit its ratification. 

Eisenhower submitted the 
atomic energy statute to the Sen- 
ate March 21° with hopes for 
F speedy action. The Administra- 
: ae tion now hopes the Senate Foreign 
DuBoOls | Relations Committee can _ start 
hearings May 9. : 


. | ithe State Department treaty di- 
Dr. Mohamed Ahmed Yagi, the vision on the morning of April 8 
‘and said the ambassador would be 
in that day with the Soviet ratifica- 


(Continued on Page 7) ition. Zaroubin called later in the 


But No 


ceived awards 


_ dead. But Ric 
things in common, not least the fact that seldom have 


honors been less merited. , 


e with’: 


union ,shop provision will . solve}. 


pe 


== 


‘dav:and deposited Russia's ratifi- 
cation. along with that of Byelo- 
russia, | 

Guatemala was the first nation 
to deposit its ratification. Switz- 
erland was the second. Then came 
the Soviet Union, Byelorussia and 
Romania, on April 12. Thus three 
of the first five ratifications have 
been by socialist countries. The 
agency will come into being when 
18 of 80 signatory nations have de- 


(Continued on -Page .7) 
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Winners .. . es 
Champions 


An Editorial 


TWO VICE-PRESIDENTS of the United States re- 
esterday. One is living, the other long 
a Nixon and John Calhoun have other 


ene 


Nixon was hailed for his efforts in behalf of civil rights 


—efforts, be it noted, completely invisible except, — 
ably to the X-ray vision of the group that honored him. 


Calhoun was named as one of the nation’s five out- 


standing senators of the past by the Senators of today. The | 
whole routine might be passed off .as no more 


than some 
infantile Congressional logrolling, with Northern Repub-. 
etree (Continued on Page 5) 7 
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. for reasons to 


‘By JOSEPH CLARK 
-riors were still looking around 


— the 
new Soviet open skies propos- 
al, dispatches from London 
| indicated that it was our country 
‘which had actually first proposed 
a Pacifie aerial inspection plan. 
Only after Soviet representative 
_ Valerian Zorin made his proposal 
was it learned that U.S. delegate 
 Hareld Stassen previously had sug- 
| gested an open skies area includin 
Alaska an equal amount o 
Soviet territory opposite. This 
would be in addition to a Euro- 
pean one. 

Zorin promptly expanded on the 
Stassen proposal—in the UN sub- 
committee on disarmament meet- 


AEC Commissioner Calls for Use of 
Small A-Bombs in Peripheral Wars 


Commissioner Thomas E. Murray called yesterday for “a new policy 


Atomic Ener 


of emphasis on a: Shae ee weapons. 
a hydrogen bomb war which would imperial all of civilizatio 


Watchdogs Fail to 
Get Bark Out of Lanz 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


Fish market racketeer Joseph (Socks) Lanza, flanked by 
two prison guards, and twisting his hands nervously, failed 


to throw any light on an alle 
case when questioned yesterday by 
the Republican-controlled State 
Legislative Watchdog Committee. 

He pleaded the Fifth Amend- 
ment. 

He was asked by committee 

counsel Arnold. Bauman to explain 
a tape recorded conversation he 
had with his wife, Mrs. Ellen 
Lanza, Feb. 7, in the Westchester 
County Jail. 

Bauman asked Lanza if he knew. 
where his wife could be located 
so the committee could serve her 
with a subpoena. The 57-year-old 
mobster replied he didn't know 
where she was. 

According to portions of the 
tapped conversation released by the 
committee, the racketeer had 
threatened to drop a_ political 
bombshell if he were sent back 
to Sing Sing after arrest on parole 
violation charges on Feb. 5. 

Lanza had been released from 
jail Feb. 19, by Parole Commis- 
sioner James R. Stone. Stone, an 
appointee of Gov. Harriman, later 
resigned under Republican pres- 
sure. ‘a 

Lanza was returned to Sing 
Sing when a political scandal over 
an alleged political “fix” involving 
names of Republicans and Demo- 
crats. 


He was accompanied to the 
hearing by his attorney, Michael P. 
Direnzo. The pudgy, grey-haired 
hoodlum was genial when he en- 
tered the big meeting room of the 
Association of the Bar. He paw 
for photographers before ing 
sworn by committee Assemblyman 
William F. Horan, om 
Tuckahoe. He became grave and 
a when the questioning be- 

an. 

Direnzo objected te having 
Lanza swoftn, on the grounds he 
is a defendant in a parole case. 
But Horan overruled the objection. 

Horan also ruled against objec- 


}. 


While journalistic cold war- - 


wet 
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“to make a deal 
Soviet disarmament 


fe 
ever, they criticized fact that 
the Soviet plan includes about two- 


ao 


S 
F 


tn 


& & 
4 


with the European o 

. Zorin suggested a 
of Seviet Euro territory 
added. I: all proposed 
area of 2,730,000 square miles 
der Communist contre} and 2,7 


ra 


third of the Soviet Union, -since 
‘the latter is so much Jarger than 
our country. | 
In accepting a bi 
er open sk 1h 
‘the Soviets combined it with their 
own plan for extensive ground in- 
spection and control to check on 
world disarmament. Such inspec- 
tion would not be subject to veto 
and would include al important 
military installations. 
Westérn diplomats in London 
said Russia appeared to have gone 
a long way toward accepting the 


Fe 


s 


part of the 


ie 


peace plan while the 
U.S. Senate has net even begun 
to consider it.’ 


Dispatches from London yester- 


deal” out of the new;< 
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thirds of the U.S. and only one-/ tions 


ies proposal, the 


be sure that the President's pro- 
posal was unaceeptable to the Mos- 
cow government because it would 


day also quoted Western diploAmerican plan on aeri 


mats as saying they may be able 


” He asked for this since the Soviet Union opposes 
n. Murray therefore advocated 
emphasis on “small nuclear bombs” 
in order to deal with what he 
called “creeping Communist dom- 
ination.” The most recent example 
of the latter would in Murrays 
eyes be the anti-colonial movement 
in Jordan. 

Murray said that fear by both 
sides of an all-out nuclear war has 
raised an “umbrella of a nuclear 
stalemate” over the world. 

“Whatever the value of the big 
umbrella,” he said, “we urgently 
need to have that decent, nicely 
calculated measure of nuclear 
force . . . which will deter or halt 
the ‘minor’ aggressions of an en- 
ae in the =. instance 
ul yield to no o persuasion 
than Liven" . 


ged political fix in his parole 


i. 


But, Murray said, U.S. produc- 


inspec- 
tion. Meetings of the UN sub-’ 


has| 


security and secrecy that has en- 


A | NE A lage cance 


overtum the whole concept of 


every opportunity of getlin 
ment despite the dilierenéan There 
was every chance of a mutually 
satisfactory outcome.” 

Now, as then, it all depends on 


accepting negotiations as a two- 
way street, dropping the cold war, 


eee ee ee eR 


CLERIC EVICTED FROM HOME; 
LET NEGROES INTO HIS CHURCH 


CHICAGO, May 1.—Clergymen pitched in yesterday to hel 
a fellow minister, evicted from his apartment because he allow 


Negroes into his churrch. 


Two policemen stood guard as the Rev. David K. Fison, aided 
by prefessional movers and ministers from other churches on 
Chicago's Seuth Side, got his furniture into a brick bungalow 


clese to the Trumbull Park fieldhouse where his con 


ships. 


Fison had to move his wife and two ds 
ment because his landlord refused to have hi 


Negrees into his South Deering 


gregation wor- 


ters out of his apart 
after he accepted 
Methodist Church Congregation, 


The minister forgave his ex-landlord, Matt M. Kral. 
“I like him as a person,” he said. “I hope some day he will 
réalize that my only purpose here is to carry on a Christian min- 


istry.” 
Kr 
out 


al, however, said he wonntt sorry he ordered the minister 
“He had done more harm than good trying to change our 


way of living,” Kral said. “He doesn't have our community at heart. 


I'm glad he’s out of my building.” 


Guild Counsel Hits 
Chosen Few Plan — 


Morris L. Ernst, special counsel to the American News- 


_|tion of nuclear weapons so far was 
concentrated on the multimegathon | 
H-bomb, which he said “is. | 
ture a weapon of mass - | 
“It will destroy airfields, at the 
price of slaughtering the civilian 
tion in the area,” he said. 
“It will be altogether ‘efficient’ in 
annihilating beyond repair the in- 
dustrial and human potential of 
at cities. But this terrible ‘ef- 
iciency’ is linked to no reasonable 
military usefulness.” 
He said that “to put the question, 


Lanza on Feb. 5 at his home, 300 


W. 23d St., testified he told them , 
Cosentine wai mot his lawyer. who will survive, we or they, to the 


Lanza said he was “all nervous” ces o full-scale | nucleer 
gh warfare is to decide that nobody 
that night and didnt remember| <a) survive, neither we nor they.” 


what he said. « 

| Our central problem, therefore 
: Bauman asked Lanza how long), to deter limited aggressions and 
e remembered things, Lanza said:}to retaliate by effective but limited 


: 


| 


“For two days.” ; 4. 30 
“Then two days later you won't ao pH eerrenen Sh, artey 
— fer t you said here?” “The immediate need therefore 
ee a ..:_..»|i8S to move the small-weapons pro- 
la Yes, nar have it im writing,’| gram out of the development 
one lheg phase into the phase of large-scale 
As the third day of the hearing Soadeseten,” praey of Segre 
— a — wg been ies 
thrown on t ges of political 
Lak bree — Leader Jo- Seviets Cut 
sep retzki a Assemblyman 
Joseph R. Corso, Brooklyn Demo- Price of Some 
crat, dueled with chairman Horan Consumer Goeds 
and spent considerabie time ques- 
tioning parole<eficers Abe Simon By SAM RUSSELL 
MOSCOW — Reductions in the 
ad sagagy a Pins: many -~ prices of a number of items of 
te howing that Democrats, |CO"Sumer goods were announced 
nore ane ee ge had interven- by the Soviet Ministry of Trade 
as charged, in Lanza case. : 
These — alarm clocks—re- 
duced in price 20 percent, la- 
Peak Profit Shown dns ‘gud tithes 10 to, 45 ear 
: ufactu 3 cent, canned fish—10 percent, vari- 
For All Man ring ous items of household electrical 
WASHINGTON, May I—The 


| €\equipment—up to 30 percent, and 
ge a cosmétics—up to 20 percent, 


the Soviet lic, since at 
i Congress of the Soviet Communist 
go ow org it was decid ive pri- 
The report showed Loe Party it was ed to give pri 


| 
: 


resolving the 
‘the “William 
said. 


paper Guild, yesterday attacked as a “chosen few doctrine” 


y »4- the State Department's proposal that only a limit 


of newsmen be allowed to enter 
China. 

Ernst gave his views in an opin- 
joni red for the Freedom of 
the Committee of the Over- 
seas Press Club. 

Victor Lasky, chairman of the 
Freedom of the Press Committee, 
had asked Ernst to analyze the 
legal as of a purported deal 
pro by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles “in the of 

problem rai by 
Worthy case,” Ernst 


He said his opinion was based 
on his belief that “our govern- 
ment has to unnamed 
newspaper publishers that a lim- 
ited number of reporters be selec- 
ted by such publis to travel to 
Communist China, and that only 
such will receive necessary pass- 
ports.” 

“Such proposal, in my jud t, 
is unsound in law even though 


Mr. Worthy, presently not granted 
a passport, were to be named one 


of the chesen few,” Emst said. 


He said the should 
make it possible, im long run, 
for any reporter to go into court 
and be granted a mandamus to 
compel the State Department “to 
issue a passport with rights similar 
to those granted to chosen 


ed number 


. “E should imagine that your or- 
ization Overseas Press 
Club) would deeply resent any 
such negotiations,” Ernst 
“and before even going into any 
conversations with our foreign of- 
fice, would urge that Mr. Worthy 
be granted a passport. 

“It is hard to believe that the 
leading newspapers of the coun- 
try would negotiate without such 
a condition if one of their own 
reporters were in the present 
status of Mr. Worthy.” 


law the principle of the handpick 
w principle of t -pick- 
ed chosen few should not be an- 
alogized to limitation of numbers 
of reporters where the limitation 
arises out of restricted facilities 
such as airplanes. 

“I take it that if the ‘chosen 
few’ principle could lawfully e» 
tablish a new hierarchy of a gre 
ers, there would be ne legal im- 
pediment to applying the same aris- 
tocratic doctrine to persons to be 
admitted to press conferences 
‘where the press conference had no 
necessary limitation because of 
space or other facilities. 

“In brief, the ‘chosen few’ doc- 
itrine: in my judgment is wncon- 
| as an unreasonable clas- 
‘sification, as an unlawful delega- 


few.” 


tion of power.” 


Steel Profit Rises 


000 tons last year. The profit this 
year amounted to 9.9 percent of 
sales, compared to 9.5 percent a 
year ago. 


U.S... ’s board, conceded that 
the two price hikes on steel since 


year a 


to raising old age, sickness|pared with 


(last July, the excuse that new 


costs 


——————_—— 


in shop 
and union 


| ‘LABOR FACT BOOK 13 will be published this month by 
Labor Research Association. It will sell for $2 and may be ordered 
from the LRA at 80 East 11th Street, New York City 3. 

Here are just ten facts and figures from the book: 

1. The top 30 percent of spending units holds 92 percent of 
all family liquid assets. | f 
2. More than 14,300 workers were killed in accidents on the 
fob in 1956, while some 1,990,000 suffered disabling accidents. 
$. The average income of women workers is less than one- 
third that of men. The differential between wages of men and 
: women has widened in recent 
years. 
4. Some three million wo- 
men are now members of trade 
unions. About two million Ne- 
groes (men and women) are in 
trade unions. 

5. Among persons 65 years 
of age and over, 36 percent have 
no income of their own; 38 per- 


cent have less than $1,000 a 


year. 
6. A government study of 
cash farm income shows that 
one-fourth of the nation’s oper- 
ators earned less than $500 from 
‘all sources in 1955. 
7. Unemplo t in recent 
_ has been twice as great among Negro workers’ as among 
ites. : 

8. Negro families receive less than half the incomes of whites 
in a non-farm communities; in farm areas only a little more than 
a third. 

9. More than half (54 percent) of all urban nonwhites in the 

U.S. live in dwellings that are dilapidated or lacking a private 
bath, toilet or running water. 
40. In 1956, of the 18 major committees of the U.S. Senate, 
nine had chairmen from the South, with two ethers from border 
states. Of the 19 major House committees, 10 had southern chair- 
men and another four were from border states. 


LOCAL 485, International Union of Electrical Workers, will | 


mark the first a of its leaving the independent United 
Electrical Workers (UE) and going into the IUE with a dance 
June 8. The union reports that the local has made “tre- 
canines ididliies” te tae ve year—‘in new organization, contract 
negotiations and , increased rank and file activity. . . .” 


MINIMUM WAGE HEARINGS in Washington have been 
completed in the Senate but are still dragging on in the House. A 
bill te extend coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act will prob- 
ably be reported out by the Senate Labor Committee shortly. But 
labor will evidently have to rouse itself if it expects Congress to 
enact new legislation at this session. 


HOUSEKEEPING WORKERS of the Sheraton Hotels, fight- . 


ing speedup and overwork, asked Ernest Henderson, president of 
the nationwide corporction for an immediate conference. The Hotel 
Trades Council has been unable to settle grievances with local 


hotel officials. 
The move is one of a number of shop actions being undertaken 


by hotel unionists in New York as part of their 1957 wage and griev- 


ance push. s . ss 


_ A FOUR-DAY CONFERENCE of the Locomotive Firemen 
_ and Enginemen’s union in Washington, D.C. adopted a legislative 
rogram and the delegates lob- 
Cied on Capital Hill. The union 
recently affiliated with AFL- 
ClO. 
The union, along with other 
rail unions, is battling for im- 
provements in the Railroad Re- 
tirement and Unemployment In- : 
ance Acts. It also wants laws to establish responsibility by rail- 
s for workers cut off from their jobs where fail service is re- 
d or eliminated, Safety measures are also high up on the 
ip 


. . " Seer | 
DELAWARE has the highest average per-capita income and 
issippi is lowest, according to the Dept. of Commerce. For the 

U.S., national per capita income average $1,847 in 1955. 


MERGER TALKS between AFL and CIO leaders in Buffalo 
Rochester in upstate New York have been resumed, 


AFL-CIO supports the devel- 
opment of Niagara Power in 
N. Y. state “under the same terms 
as those which have been estab- 


od 


‘thave endorsed the Pilgrimage. 


| House Rules Committee agreed to- 


ally Tomorrow to Spur 


-_ 


Forker New Y. 
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rimage 


, May 2, 1957 


Five thousand New Yorkers backing the May 17 civil rights Pilgrimage to Wash- 


ington are expected at the Hotel Theresa tomorrow (Friday), when the Rev. Martin 
Luther King will speak on final plans for the freedom march. King, the crusading minis- 


ter from Montgomery, Ala., will 
share the platform with prominent 
litical and labor leaders who 


Among them are Hulan Jack, 
Manhattan’s Borough President; 
Roy Wilkins, executive secretary 
of the NAACP; A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, president of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters and 
a vice-president of the AFL-CIO, 
and Clevela Robinson, vice- 
president of District 65, Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
Workers Union. _ ; 

Adam Clayton “Powell and Al- 
fred E. Santangelo Democratic 
congressman from Manhattan, will 
both attend at the rally, due to. 
start 9 p.m. at the Theresa, 7 Ave. 
at 125 St. Santangelo blasted the 
Eisenhower Administration for ig- 
noring “the wails and aaguish of 
the terror-ridden South” when he 
pledged his support. 


crusade a citywide lift last week- 
end when he addressed a banner- 
raising ceremony at 125 St. The 
pennant, stretched across busiest 
street in Harlem, proclaims, “Pray- 
er Pilgrimage for Freedom—. Lin- 
cola Memorial, Washington—May) 
17, 12 noon. “Every New Yorker, 
regardless of race, who believes in 
justice, should go along on the 
freedom march, Jack declared. 
Ministers of Harlem's leadin 
churches, including the pastor o 
Rep. Powell's church — the Rev. 
David Licorish of Abyssinia Ba 
tist Church— will speak at t e 
Friday rally. Many plan to make 
the Pilgrimage the focus of their 
sermons: this 


unday. | 
Meanwhile, 


Robinson reports’ 
that District 65's response to the’ 
Pilgrimage is so great that the un- 
ion is considering a special Free- 
dom Train of its own. 

Auto leaders are mapping plans 
for a motorcade to head from New’ 
York to Washington on May 17,! 
third anniversary of the historic’ 
Supreme Court ruling that outlaws' 
school segregation. 

Spokesmen for the Pilgrimage: 
have announced the following 
transportation plans: 

Round trip per person on the. 
“Freedom Train” will cost $9.50. 
It leaves Pennsylvania Station at 
7:30 a.m. and returns at 6 p.m., 
May 17, 

Round trip bus tickets are $5 
per person, 

Manhattanites may purchase 
tickets at Abyssinian Baptist 
Church, 182 W. 138 Street; Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
217 W. 125 Stréet; Convent Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, 145 Street) 
and Convent Avenue; District No. 
65, 13 Astor Place. 

In Brooklyn at NAACP head- 
quarters, 474 Sumner Avenue, and | 
Mt. Lebanon Baptist Church, 230 
Decatur Street. , 

In the Bronx at St. Augustine: 
Presbyterian Church office, 165, 
Street and Prosect Avenue. 

For additional listings, phone 
MOnument 6-6997 and 6-6999, | 


Borough President Jack gave the} 


imeetings of the AFL-CIO execu- 


mittee is turning its investigators 
on the officialdom of the 1,200,000- 
member ‘United Steelworkers and 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and on their alleged relations with 
the Teamsters’ top leaders, were 
current yesterday as the sptlight 
turned to Philip Weiss, a New York 


with top labor men. 


businessman who seems to hobnob 


Weiss, head of a New York oil | 


products firm and described as a 


|“free-spending” friend of some la-; and to Al 


RUMOR STEEL, CARPENTER 
UNIONS SLATED FOR PROBE 


Reports that the McClellan Com-! # 


| 


Beck to Appear 


At Hearing by 
AFL-CIO Monday 


WASHINCTON, May 1.—Team- 
sters president Dave Beck agreed 
today to appear at an AFL-CIO 
hearing next Monday to answer 
charges that the Teamsters Union 
is dominated by corrupt influences. 


Beck made known his plans in 
a letter to President Ceorge Meany 
J. Hayes, chairman of 


bor leaders, is out on $25,000 bail,/ihe AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 


appealing against a conviction and 
five-year jail sentence for con- 
spi to steal from the 
Willys-Overland plant in Toledo 
and sell them elsewhere. 
Nothwithstanding the conviction, 
Weiss is reputed to have a “pull” 


‘ 


Committee. 
Beck said the union’s 15-man 


‘executive board will attend the 


hearing “to determine if our rights. 


. . » will be accorded recpgnition 
by your committee, and without 


in the White House and seems to, 


be a big influence in “fixing” settle- 


friend of David J. McDonald, head 
of the steelworkers; Charles John- 
son, board member of the Car-| 
penters and of Jimme Hoffa, the 
“strong man” the Teamsters. 


The N. Y. Times reporter, A. H.| 


_pre-judged the a 
= Rehage Payette oa 
sible basis upon which the steel| 


| 


union may be investigated. But the: 


Raskin, breaking the story yester- 


day, gives no 


relationship to Weiss is siggested 
as the possible link. : 
Weiss has spent considerable 


prejudice to such rights.” | 
The “rights” demanded by the 


ments. of labor disputes. He is. ,| union executive board called for 


specific written charges against the 
union, the right- “te confront ac- 
cusers,” the right to “cross-examine 


; 


time with McDonald in Miami: 


Beach, both before and after the. 


businessman’s. conviction, during 


tive council there. McDonald is 
also a member of the AFL-CIO) 
Ethical Practices Committee that is | 
scheduled to hear charges against 
Dave Beck next week. | 

Other reports suggest that the 
McClellan committee's interest in} 
the steel union may stem from 
the recent sharply contested elec- 
tion of the union in which Donald 
Rarick, an unknown steelworker, 
polled 35 percent of the vote as a. 
candidate against McDonald for 
the presidency. Rarick refuses to 
concede defeat, charging irreg- 
ularities. 

At one point during the cam- 
paign, Rarick charged that a rep- 
resentative of the McDonald forces 
sought to get him to withdraw from 
the race for $250,000 or a “lifetime” 
job. While’ McDonald denounced: 
the charge as an “unmitigated lie” 
it was later reported that Weiss 


had tried to get Rarick to withdraw. | ped 


There was still no comment from 
he Rarick group or indication 
whether its supporters are seeking 
McClellan committee involvement 
in the steel picture. 

The Carpenters’ Brotherhood is 


those who support the charges,” 
the right to “submit evidence in 


defense” and the “right to adjudi- 
cation bv a tribunal which has not 


le 


dragged ia by the report that John- 
rity been netting $6,000 to 
$11,000 a year in commissions for 
recommending the Weiss firm to 
contractors and builders through- 
out the country. Johnson, one of 
the senior leaders of the Carpen- 
ters and top negotiator for the ma- 
jor building trades unions in the 
metropolitan New York area, sees 
no conflict, in his operations, with 
the AFL-CIO ethical practices 
code. He told the Times that the 
introduction of Weiss to building. 
firms was “purely social” and he 
hadn't a thing to do with the busi- 
ness arrangements that followed. 

Hoffa entered the scene on the. 
ground that he is alleged to have 
put Weiss products on the Team- 
sters’ “recommended list.” Hoffa 
promptly denied this in a state- 
ment from Detroit, although ac- 
knowledging he knew Weiss for 
22 years. 

The Times says New York law- 
enforcement agencies have turned 
over to the McClellan Committee 
an extensive dossier on Weiss, in- 
cluding allegations that Weiss. was 
connected with New Jerseys top 
gangster Abner (Longy) Zwillman 
and that he has been an-“influence 
dler” in many “labor” fields. 

A McClellan committee source 
is quoted in the Times as saying 
that Weiss is a “key figure, perhaps 
the key figure” in the efforts of 
racketeers to penetrate the labor 
relations field. : 


By ABNER BERRY 
WASHINGTON, May 1. — The 


day to begin hearings tomorrow 
on the Administration's civil rights 
bill. But the committee set no date 
(Continued on Page 7) 
~ He said the legislation then will 
be put aside until next week, when 
hearings will be resumed. He said 
he assumes many members of the 
House will want to testify, but he 
declined to speculate on how long 
the hearings will last. 

The four-point measure would 
establish a civil rights division in 
the Justice Department; set up a 
Presidential commission on civil 
permit court suits to pro- 

il rights, and provide. 


»’ 


al 


— 


The bill has been pending be- 
fore the Rules committee since 
April }. The Rules group sched- 
uled its hearing after Celler ac- 
cused it of “needless delay.” 

Celler also said that some 
southerners are seeking to write a 


“right to work” amendment into! 


the bill. He said such a proposal is 
“nothing less than an attempt.to 
break unions.” 

“This could be a cynical, if not 
brutal, way of killing the civil 
rights bill,” Celler said. 

Rep. Ray Madden (D-Ind) also 

some Republicans in the 
House and Senate of “secretly doing 
a lot of stalling” on the biil. He 
for their termination or a show- 
down vote on approving the bill 
for floor debate. - 


HOUSE CIVIL RIGHTS HEARING TODAY 


eph W. Martin, Jr. (Mass), predict- 
ed, however, that the House would 
pass the measure within the next 
three weeks. After a White House 
conference of GOP leaders, Martin 
said he does not see “any great 
obstacles in the way” of the bill. 
Rules. committee chairman How- 
ard W. Smith (D-Va), an oppon- 
ent of civil rights legislation, said 
the first witness the bill tomorrow 
would be chairman Emanuel Celler 
(D-NY) of the House Judiciary 
Committee which approved the 
measure. 
said they have decided to “work 
with Dixiecrats” to delay the 
measure. 


WASHINGTON, May 1. — A 
tentative pledge was made today 


House Republican Leader Jos-. 


(Continued on Page 7) 


a 


a 


| 0 Question 
mak 


The Fight For 
Civil Rights 

BROOKLYN. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I read with interest the let- 
ter of Mrs. J. B. dealing with the 
question of Labor and Civil 
Rights. She raises several theo- 
retical questions which if dealt 
with correctly, might help to 
clear up somewhat the misty po- 
litical atmosphere on the Ameri- 
can Left. 

She is of the Opinion that 
the various Communist Party 
conventions made the Civil 
Rights issue “the No. 1 _prob- 
lem.” She says in fact, ' 
that we emphasized Negro prob- 
lems in the convention resolu- 
tions out of proportion to other 
problems. ...» For her, work 
in the trade unions is much more 
significant than our small in- 
volvement. in the Negro libera- 
tion movement. 

Despite her attitude to the 
and Civil 

ts, she is indisputably hap- 
py over the present state of 
affairs in which her “right of dis- 
sent” is acknowledged in_ the 
movement and the Daily Work- 


oppose sipiatliOloun: 
these movements take on deci- 
sive atruggles—to give all-out 


support, 

The Prayer - Pilgrimage to 
Washington on May 17 is in my 
opinion, such a movement 
the Negro people which we must 
support—all out! Anything which 
in effect would weaken the at- 
tempt to get 50,000 or more 
“protestants” out that day, hurts 
not only the Negro peoples 
struggles for freedom, but aiso 
the working class. Such detract- 
ors are practicing chauvinism. 

Here: let me say that chauvin- 
ism is an ideological disease 
which is not merely insulting 
and damaging to the Negro peo- 
ple. Its essence is to divide 
all Americans racially: 


From time to time in the 1 re- 
cent Negroes—myself in- 
clude Bt prod criticized the Daily 
Worker's handling of the Negro 
Question as being chauvinistic. 
I am sure the writers of the 
paper resent this criticism. But 
when they continue to permit 
such letters as the above-men- 
tioned to be printed without vig- 
orously. combatting its theme 
then I submit that they are 


gee s 


driving and man-killing Jabor by 


one man.and a few aides there 
should be a steady and slow-ma- 
turing relationships of bringing 
informational els and under- 
standing to their problems (usu- 
ally seen as personal and only 
occasionally as egtsie:! for 
those many working people liv- 
= prone with some haunt- 

blem or situation. This 
oo done only by tens, and 
then as hisniivedlé in each 
district, who have enormous pa- 
tience with the mountains of 


mis-information and the distor- - 


tions in standards in some 
things, imposed on the most pov- 
erty-stricken. workers. 

These tens (and then hun- 
dreds) in each district must be 
people who can dismiss. lack of 
recognition for their work as 
unimportant, who can accept 
temporary or even long term- 
misunderstanding in their stride, 
and who can accept as the only 
satisfaction resulting from their 
self sacrifice the knowledge that | 
they are helping bring a Social- 
ist world and the end of wars 
closer. 

For ae who are close to 
the Daily Worker an aspect: of 
this kind of work just now can 


— States in Py Middle a 
are they actin Through gy- 
pt? But they tried to overthrow 


the Egyptian government. 
Through ‘Syria? But they say it 


a Rsian intigues 
of Russian in 
Jordan? i Pane 


Fre» oa a successfu 


and threw out Koma 


ern” (or anti-imperialist, I take 
it) leaders. 

Let us look at Israel. Has the 
“West” tried to overthrow the 
Israeli government? No. Has the 

“West” 
“government “anti - Western?” 
No. In fact, we read much about 
Israel being “ an oasis fo friend- 
ship in a generally hostile Mid- 
dle East.” 

One of the most reliable tests 
of whether a government is pro- 
imperialist or anti-imperialist 
nowadays is whether the “West” 
is trying to overthrow it or not. 

Then to follow our _ logic 
wherever it may take us, we 


considered the Israeli - 


must conclude that Don 
Wheeldin’s “provocations that 
are masterminded mainly from 
the West” must come ta 


What other conclusions can 
a - draw? 
couree, one must not over- 


list 
stronghold in the Middle East 


hodiaia is correct when he 
says that Negro-Jewish tensions 
do not exist. However at the 
same time I get the impression 
from his great stress on Negro- 
ewish unity that to attack the 
sraeli government for its boot- 
licking, pro-imperialist, _anti- 
Bandung position is to jeopard- 
ize Negro-Jewish unity. 

We attack American imper- 
jalism without attacking the 
American people. Similarly, like 
the heroic Israeli Communist 
Party, we assail the Israeli Cov- 
ernment without attacking the 
Isareli people.—MARY. 


— 


1,000 CHEER RAISING OF 
BANNER FOR PILGRIMAGE 


A crowd of over 1,000 witness-|far-off Ghana to make an appoint- 
ed the raising of a banner this|ment withthe vice president of 


week at the building of the Broth-| our country. . . We rejoice because 
‘erhood of Sleeping Car Porters,| our President is a.man of compas- 
217 W. 125 St., calling for support|sion, but when our President fails 

to heed the anguished cries of the 


‘to the Prayer Pilgrimage for Free- 
‘dom, scheduled for Washington! terroy-ridden South, our sense of 
dignity is outraged.” 


May 17. 
Anti-T-H Group 


A Philip Randolph, president of 
‘the Brotherhood, took the rope 
line from the rigger and ape 
the 35-foot emblem. across the 
wide avenue as the throng cheer- Urges Protests ee 
CHICAGO.—The Provisional 
Committee to Aid Victims of 
Taft-Hartley last week called 
upon trade unionists and others 


be the cutting out of one or two 
clippings that particularly inter- 
est the reader; and showing 
them to a friend or former read- 
er of the Daily and talking about 
the nature of the ren that 
would make it only be found in 
the Daily, and then asking for a 
sub or contribution. 

Enclosed is a six month intro- 
ductory sub and $9, of which 
$4 was collected in this way. 
More will follow. 

—SAUL GROSS. 


in the name of “right of dissent” 
being chauvinistic. Why, there 
isn’t even a bourgeoise metropo!l- 
itan paper that would dare to 
print such anti-Negro stuff! 

I have tried as best I could 
to be “objective” about Mrs, J. 
B.’s letter. Of course, I have 
also assumed that she honestly 
believes and reflects a trend of 
thought in the movement How- 
ever, from “a” to “e” she lists 
no less than seven reasons why 
Communists have placed the Ne- 
gro Question as “No. 1,” all of 
them base and ignoble. ‘Not one 
reason is given Which would 
reflect even a sincéye Marxist 


er, as compared to “two years 
ago,” when, it is alleged some- 
one would surely have cried 
“CHAUVINISM.” 

I} dont know if Mrs. J. B. 
meant this, but in effect she 
is pittting the issue of “the fer- 
ment in the Labor Movement” 
against the “blossoming out of 
the struggles of the Negro peo- 
ple for FREEDOM NOW!’ 

On what basis is this done? 
She says that Marxists base their 
theory on “the economic way 
of life.” And “. . . a mans 
views are conditioned by his 
standard of living. . . .” These 
being primary. Despite the poor 


ed. Following him was Hulan Jack, 
Borough President of Manhattan, 
and the Rev. Thomas Kilgore Jr., 
national director of the Pilgrimage 


Provocations 
In the Mid East 


formulation, her intentions are 
clear. One of the fundamental 
characteristics of a _ capitalist 
system is its exploitation of the 
working class and the contradic- 


tions engendered by this situa- 


tion Since this is so, why worry 
with peripheral questions? Let's 
get to the main issue. 

I agree. Let's. But what is 
the main issue? I submit that 
it is what to do about a rabbied 
sick dog: atomic American im- 
perialism. It is this common 
enemy of all mankind which 
must be fought in whatever 
— are available to the peo- 
ple. 

it would seem to me that 
wigorip ice: should be in and 

e an integral part of the Labor 
Movement. Not merely because 
it is “No. 1,” but so as to con- 
tribute to the general fight 
against our ruling class. Not so- 
called “socialist-unity’ affairs 
with wild-eyed sectarian radicals 
and trotskyites. But less stellar 


desire to defeat imperialism. 
—OLLY 


Slow-Maturing 
Practical Work 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I agree with those who op- 
pose running Socialist Unity 
candidates in this election, that 
the disadvantages of ensuing 
discouragement and certain fail- 
ure to elect outweigh the ad- 
vantage of using an additional 
area to fight for our common 
program. 

However, not to run candi- 
dates does not mean -we must 
remain inactive in this election. 

The way to success in future 
elections and proof to ourselves 
that we can seliteivs Socialism in 
this Country lies, it seems to me, 
in a modification of the success- 
ful methods used in the 18th 
Congressional District by Vito 
Marcantonio and his co-workers 
for almost twenty years. 

This means that instead of 


LOS ANGELES. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


The picture painted by Don 

Wheeldin in his April 16 let- 
ter on the Istael-Egypt situa- 
tion was most unclear and con- 
fused. 
The reader of the letter is 
told to “face up to provocations 
on both sides, masterminded 
mainly from the West.” 

What does he mean? That 
the “West” masterminds Egy- 
pt's provocations as well as Is- 
raels, or if the West master- 
minds only Israel's provocations 
and they are “masterminded 
mainly from the West” then Is- 
rael is the main source for the 
provocations. 

But Wheeldin states earlier 
that “Israel couldn’t be the main 
danger.” Then who or what is 
the main danger? 

He seems to imply that the 
“West” (or Western imperialism, 
I take it) is the main danger. 

Then if Western imperialism 
is the main danger, through 


Brief speeches were made by 


borough president Jack, Randolph 
‘and Rep. Alfred -E. Santangelo 
(D-NY). 


Jack called for “all those with- 


in the range of my voice” to come 
to Washington and “proclaim this 
great day with the many who love 
freedom and liberty.” 


Randolph declared: 
“We have to demand our rights. 


E think some of us believe they'll 
come automatically. Well, we just 
are not going to get them by wait- 
ing. We must act. We must go to 
Washington. We must fight by ev- 
ery legal means we know to gain 
the rights we are due. Just re- 
member, we're all going to Wash- 
ington. First class!” 


Santangelo said, “I shall not 


yield one inch in my efforts to se- 
cure sound and meanin 
lation to protect our citizens, black 
and white.” 


gful legis- 


He continued: “It is a sad day 


when Rev. Kimg, representing an 
heroic community, must travel to 


to protest the recent “conspiracy” 
indictments against victims of 
this new governmental attack on 
democratic rights. Chicagoans 
under indictment as a result of 
the Cleveland indictment are 
James West and Sam Reed. 


The committee, which has its 
headquarters at 189 W. Madison 
St., Room 402, urged people to 
write to Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell, Department of 
Justice, Washington, D. C. ‘to 
protest the indictments and ‘to 
urge that they be quashed.” 


The committee further urged 
them to “write to our senators 
and congressmen. Urge them to 
work for outright repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, or for drastic 
amendment to put an end to 

“right-to-work” laws, non-Com- 
munist affidavits and other such 
evils.” 

A brochure on the “Conspir- 
acy” cases has been issued by the 
committe and is available at the 
committee's offices. 


roles ‘wherever people actively 


io ew 


— 


By ALAN MAX 


|WATCHING THE WATCHDOGS. . ..... 


‘ 


I DO NOT know how Joseph 
(Socks) Lanza is occupying his 
time between witness-stand ap- 
——— now that his parole has 

cancel- 
led and he is 
back in jail. 

I do know 
how Lanza is 
reported to 
have spent 
his time dur- 
ing a previous 


Bint in in jail in 


- wrong, he must be asking him- 


self, after seven happy years on 

arole, leading a normal, healthy 
life, consorting with known crim- 
inals at the races and nightclubs, 
spending thousands in cash for a 
house and. car on a take-home 
pay of $64.60 a week? 


The former Fulton Fish mar- 
ket “czar” must be asking him- 
self: “How come that I, who was 
smart enough not to read the 
wotks of Marx and not to get 
myself convicted under the 
Smith Act in which case I would 
have been given no parole at 
gan smart re to keep 


asec going to the very 
. 


UNLESS I AM _ mistaken, 
Lanza is not alone in asking 
questions. His colleagues 


pe 


in the racket confraternity are 


probably 


wating, Wonks Dende Ye. 
eaten 


now, (it being said 


especially when on_ separate 
bodies). 

My guess is these gentlemen 
are making a thorough examina- 
tion, for example, of their rela- 
tions with the political parties 


in the state and are wondering 


whether this may be the source 


of the Lanza trouble. 


The reader is aware, I am 
sure, that the mobs in this state 
have pursued what might be 
called a non-partisan policy. 
They have been careful not to 
identify themselves too hesieasg 
with either of the two major 
ties to the exclusion of the ot 
Rather they pursue a policy of 
“reward. your friends, rub out 
your enemies”, 


Strictly speaking, the policy 


ds pair a fod mo than non-par- 


more buy-partisan 
thas Bi-gogtuen $03 


Tit POLICY Lak: tf enum: 


are beter than one many good fates. It exerts 


EE er es MITE. mk ag er 


a A OS IE A ONES ot TRG 2 AME A, AON Rn Ee AM Be . 


restraining influence on both 
parties. Each hesitates to be- 
come indiscreet about the mob 
connections of the opposition 


party, since the opposition par- 


ty can be just as indiscreet. 


But -while the policy works 
out well for a time—in Lanza’s 
case for seven fruitful years— 
it can turn into the very devil 
when something wrong, 
At this moment, .for example, 
Lanza finds himself .the object 
of not one investigation but of 
two, one of them Republican, 
the other Democratic. 


The Republican committee— 
known as the “watchdog com- 
mittee” - possibly. because _ its 


prefer watching dog - 


racin ‘to horse racing—is ask- 
vpo in February interceded 
a with a Harriman-ap- 


pointed parole commissioner. 


- The Democrats,: quite inevi- 


PO i ee PURE Re SanEnnEReaRORREEAtEnROmedimmmamenEee FO OE TL A ae 


bearer 
- And 
former 


tably, want to know who: inter- 
ceded for the original Lanza 
parole back in 1950 and why 
the “watchdog committee” has 
decreed that it cannot watch 
as far back. as the year 1950 
when the Republians held the 
governorship. _ 

The GOP investigators are in- 
vestigating the Democratic in- 
vestigators and the Democratic 
investigators are investigating 
the GOP investigators. Myste- 
rious references to the. “man 
with the glasses” may be 
matched any day now with 
even more cryptic references 
to “the man with the elevated 
shoes and twice his party's un- 
successful presidential standard- 
before it is all over the 
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fish 
‘be 


to 
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MEANY’S MAY 1 MESSAGE 


THE MOMENT when many millions ‘of people 


‘glee * 


throughout the world, both in socialist and capitalist lands, 
are marking May Day with newly-risen hopes on their 
banners for a durable peace, was chosen by George Meany 
for a war-inciting message beamed by Munich’s “Radio 
Liberation” to the countries of socialism. This is the same 
radio that has been charged (by non-Communists, inci- 
dentally) with much responsibility for the incitement of 


-bloodshed in Hungary. 

Ironically, the AFL-CIO president, who bitterly de- 
nounces those who mark May Day~in this country, ad- 
dressed his broadcast document as “May Day greetings.” 
It need hardly be added that he said nothing in the mes- 
sage of the fact that May Day was born in the U.S. out of 
movement for a shorter workday in the 1880's, The spirit 
of that struggle lives on in the new movement for a shorter 


workweek today. 

Meany’s entire message was given to a vicious anti- 
Communist appeal, and a denunciation of even those abroad 
who are neutral between the socialist and capitalist camps. 
He called on the peoples abroad to “fight not as non- 
Communists but as anti-Communists. ” 

And this was timed as the pro-peace atmosphere is 
improving in the world, with leading personalities and sci- 
entists calling for a big power agreement to end H-tests 
and the nuclear arms race, and the Soviet Union proposing 
steps, far beyond any yet advanced, towards an agreement. 

.Meany’s voice for heating up the cold war is not the 
voice of the 15,000,000 AFL-CIO members. The workers 
of America, like the people in general here and abroad, 
want peace, and welcome every step in that direction. 


BARBAROUS CONVICTION 
THE WASHINGTON Inquisition goes on. The con- 


tempt mills grind on, even if more creakily. 
Tuesday's contempt conviction of the gentle, learned 


Professor Otto Nathan, executor of Albert Einstein's es- 
tate, will arouse a special type of horror in civilized minds. 
Professor Nathan flatly challenged the right of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee “to inquire into the 
political beliefs of American citizens.” 

In so doing, Professor Nathan hands on to the world 
the moral legacy of that great free spirit, Albert Einstein. 
He—and the four newspapermen recently convicted for 
asserting their rights under the First Amendment—walk 
in the great American tradition of Thoreau and Garrison. 


They and all other men and women who defy the 
Inquisition — whether under the First, the Fifth or any 
other coystitutional protection —.are. the real Americans. 
The un-Americans are on the other side of the dais. 


WINNERS BUT NO CHAMPIONS. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


licans and Southern Dixiecrats agreeiig to honor a patron 
saint of each, and even liberals being tossed the bone of 
La Follette’s inclusion in the list of five. 

(Robert F. Wagner, probably the outstanding Senator 
of this century, and the father of the key labor-social secur- 
ity measures of the New Deal, was ignored in the selection. 
In his stead, the Senate honored Robert Taft, sponsor of 
the anti-labor Jaw bearing his name. We do not doubt that 
Wagner's name and fame will survive the reputation of 
those who sought thus to demean him.) 

Still, in the face ot the nation’s current efforts to rid 
itself of the shame of segregation, the honoring of Calhoun 
must be viewed as more than Senatorial trivia, recalling 
the boy voted most likely to secede. 

Calhoun was the leader of the slaveowners, the ideo- 
logical high priest of racism and forerunner of secession. 
It isa slur against the Negro people and against the nation 
itself to honor one who laid the basis for the Southern 
slavocracys war upon the Union. | 

But Calhoun is dead, Nixon living. It is what Nixon 

does now which concerns us most. Calhoun had at least 
the merit of candor. From Nixon it is the height of hypo- 
crisy to speak, as he did Monday, honeyed words about 
‘the need for “reverence” for civil nights, knowing as he 
spoke that the Administration which he represents has 
consistently and deliberately ignored the pleas of Negro 
a for action to defend Negroes against terror in the 

Let Nixon speak in the South. Let him speak, not 


ights. 


; 
a 


+ By MAX GORDON . 


. In a little-noted address to a 
Liberal Party luncheon _ last 
week-end, Chester Bowles- sug- 
gested that political conditions 
in the nation were ripe for a 
“new coalition” to deal imagin- 
atively with new problems in 
this nuclear age. 

Leaders of both - parties, he 
maintained, were afraid to face 
up to the new major issues of 
domestic and foreign policy be- 
cause a “forthright approach to 
any one of them would split 
— Scie Democratic — thé 

epublican Party straight up 
the middle.” | 

As regards his own Democra- 
tic Party, he declared—not en- 
tirely accurately—that on. all 
measures but civil rights there 
has beer harmony. Only on civ- 
il rights has there been a split. 

“But as we face up to the new 
issues we will find, I believe, 
that the split will spread beyond 
civil rights to many, questions 
of domestic economy and for- 
eign policy,” he added. 

He gave it as his view that 
foreign policy was the most crit- 
ical. area facing the nation be- 
cause “our capacity to develop 
a rational approach to other na- 
tions and ples in this nu- 
clear age “it iced our ¢ca- 
pacity to survive.” 

In this most critical area, his 
belief that a split was due with- 
in Democratic ranks was con- 
firmed within 24 hours after he 
made his Liberal Party address. 

A comparison of his own po- 
sition as presented both in his 
address and in a New York 
Times magazine article of April 
21, with the position taken by 
former President Truman in a 
sigmed Times piece of April 
28. indicates the split is not a 
matter of the future. 

It is Bowles’ contention that 
there are two conflicting ap- 
proaches to foreign policy among 
the nation’s Rodel today. The 
The difference is in the realm 


a 


‘old-War 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO-— The cold war's icy 

hands reached into Chicago's 

Family Court last week. A family, 


Whether this family, the Kozmins,' 
will ever be permanently reunited 


cold war proponents have their 


way this family will be another 
casualty of this war without 
bullets. 2 | 

What must seem like millions 
of years ago to George and Na- 
dejda Kosmin, they met in a Nazi’ 
concentration camp at Ravens- 
wald. Both were Russians who 
lived in areas overrun by the fas- 
cists. From the torture of the 
concentration camp they were 
moved to a “displaced person’s 
camp.” They were married. — It) 
was there that their three oldest 
children, Richard, George and Paul 
were born. 

In 1950 the Kozmins | 
try their luck in the United States. 
With the aid of the Baptist Church 
movement they came to this coun- 
try as “displaced persons.” Lone- 
ly, foreigners, in a strange land 
<a lived with their bitter mem- 
ories. 


ai 
THE~ KOZMINS found the 

rough.. Three years after 
their arrival both husband and wife 
were committed to the Chicago 


The 


- |The : re- 
_,,,/eounty and: were. placed . in. the main, tell them we will work with 


State Hospital for mental disorders. 
-ehildren. beeame wards, of the 


Will the Kozmins Be 


Central Baptist Children’s home. 


\from 
ling year her husband joined her. | 


le 


of tactics, but it is no 
profoundly important. 

One approach, Bowles says, 
is, “an outgrowth of the old iso- 
lationism, believes the cold war 
struggle must end in the de- 
struction of the Soviet Union or 
ourselves, and for this reason 
places the emphasis not on ideas 
and people, but on weapons.” 

The other approach, he main- 
tains, takes “every opportunity 
to relax the Cold War with its - 
Iron Curtain and psychological 
warfare ‘gambits.’ ” 

He makes it clear he is sharp- 
ly opposed to the first approach. 

“In my opinion it would very 
likely lead us to war,” he writes 
in his Times magazine article. 

The article calls for consider- 
ation of gradual withdrawal 
from military bases around the 
USSR as they “lose their import- 
ance’; exploration of the Bul- 
ganin proposal for withdrawal 
of all foreign troops from Ger- 
many; negotiation of a Polish- 
German agreement on Poland’s 
Western borders; a long - term 
program of “peaceful, democra- 
tic and, above all, independent 
development” of Asian and 
African peoples; a ten-year mor- 
atorium on arms shipments to 
Asian and Middle East nations; 
expanded cultural exchanges 
with the USSR; a vague sug- 
gestion that policy toward Chi- 
na needs reorienting. | 

The approach taken by Tru- 
man in his Times article of last 
Sunday is exactly the one op- 
posed by Bowles. It calls for a 
more ruthless cold war and sug- 
gests that peace is possible only 
with the destruction of the So- 
viet Union. 

Truman insists U.S. policy be 
based on the thesis that all vir- 
tue resides in the ruling class 
of our country, and all evil re- 
sides in the government of the 
Soviet Union. And he maintains, 
moreover, that the Soviet Union 
knows this is so, that it recog- 
nizes our nation’s intentions are 
entirely peaceful. He demands 


object to these bases. 

He criticizes these people 
and nations that think peace is 
possible with the USSR, and 
bitterly condemns the Geneva 
summit conference of 1955; No 
American President should ever 
again travel outside the U.S. to 
meet with the Russians, he pro- 
claims. 

He is against any agreement 
with the Russians to stop H- 
bomb tests, and attacks the 
whole concept of co-existence. 

Reading Truman's piece, one 
recalls the suggestions of some 
political commentators. during 
the 1 election campaign 
that Truman was a “plant” in 
the Democratic Party to guar- 
antee it would lose the_election. 
There is little doubt that if this 
program is allowed to influence 
Democratic licy, the GOP 
will sweep the 1958 elections 
as the “peace” party. 

But, as Bowles reminds us, 
the Democratic Party, and the 
Republican Party, are sharply 
split on the approach to the 
foreign policy issue. 

The split, along with ‘policy 
differences on domestic’ prob- 
lems, may in Bowles view, lead 
to the “new coalition” led by 
“Democrats and Liberals . . . 
who understand the political 
challenge that is rapidly taking 
shape” and which “will be 
joined by millions of like-mind- 
ed Republicans and independ- 
ents in search of a more realistic 
and affirmative political associ- 
ation.” 

Certainly, the elements mak- 
ing up the backbone of Demo- 
cratic support — labor,” Negro 
people, small farmers, middle- 
class liberals—tend to Jean far 
more to Bowles’ view than to 
Truman’s. And some, like Wal- 
ter Reuther, have also indicated 
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Victims? 


In 1954 Mrs. Kozmin was rel 
t the hospital and the follow-| 


But release from the | pspital by | 
During 
ast several years the family 
een on relief. Jobless and 
friendless they contacted the Soviet 


the 


pee to go bark to their 
omeland. ) 

There is nothing that prevents. 
them from returning. Many ob- 
stacles have been put in the way] 
of their returning with their child-' 
ren. “The Family Court, which is. 
supposed to be dedicated towards| 
reuniting families, has become the 


| 
family from getting together. 
. 


NOW GEORGE KOZMIN, age 
54, and his wife Nadejda, age 35,' 
want Richard, 10, George, 8, 


Paul, 7, and Peter, 1, to go back 


; 


this is reckoning without the firm; 
hand of Judge Clayton. Talking to; 
an interpreter in court, he said, 
“Tell the parents that there is no 
restriction .on them, on where 
travel or what they do, But a 
four children are wards of 
court whieh has definite control 
over: them and we-will say where 
they go and what they do.” 

To make clear to the Kozmins 
the. price they must 
unification of the family, he~add- 

to 


y for re-} 


three (older) boys. If they return 
to Russia we can give them no 
guarantee when or if the children 
will be reunited with them.” | 
While the court battle has been 
raging the Chicago press has been 
interviewing the children at length. 
The youngsters are intrigued by 
life in this country. While sitting 


in the courtroom they were busy 
reading comic books. To the re- 


of six had a tearful reunion in no means ended the difficulties|porters George Kozmin has said, 
Judge John H, Clayton's court, |of this troubled famil,. 


“The children are little. What they 
say cannot be regarded as final.” 
The mother added her firm 


/ 


emphasis, in her halting English, 


yet remains undetermined. If. the/embassy a year ago ard requested Saying, “We go back by family.” 


She added through ‘an interpreter 

at, “Like every mother in the 
world, I want my children, But 
if we cant get them we are de- 
termined to go back without them, 
provided they will be returned to 
us later,” 

The Kozmins have told report- 
ers and the court that they have 


‘instrument for preventing this relatives in their native land who 


will hel 
feet. The 


them get back on their 
are anxious to return 
to the land of their birth. 

On mg 15 the court will make 
its final decision. At that time a 
re of the Soviet Red Cross 
will be made in the court on the 


decided to With them to the U.S.S.R. But circumstances that the family will 


probably find themselves in if they 
return home. 
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by david platt 
“Quickie” on Stalin, Note on Jules Dassin,, 
Censorship And Some Remarks: by Sidney Poitier 
WARNER BROS. stands to lose about 12,000 bookings on 


“Baby Doll” in the U.S. as a result of Catholic Legion of Decency 
pressure on theatres. That’s 12,000 out of a possible 16,000. 

Even if “Baby Doll” were several times the threat to the Ameri- 
can home and family that Cardinal Spellman says it is, it would be 
far less dangerous to our venerable institutions than the undemo- 
cratic methods used by the Legion in combatting alleged sexual 


subversion. 


° o ° 


SPEAKING of censorship, an editorial in the May issue of 


Frontier Magazine on the West Coast says blacklisting of screen- 


writers is a fraud which has existed for a decade and it’s time for 
it to go. The editorial points out that the blacklist rests on two 
“invalid arguments’. One—that the blacklisted writers. sneaked sub- 
versive propaganda inte their films. Two—that they used their 

: high-paying Hollywood jobs to 
finance subversive activities. In 
refutation of the first argument 
Frontier quotes Eric Johnston, 
head of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers Associatién as vehement- 
ly denying that the radicals were 
able to influence the content ol 
a single Hollywood movie. The 
magazine conteads that the sec- 
ond argument is sheer nonsense. 
“That Hellywood contributions 
to radical movements represent- 
ed a threat to the U.S., is a claim 
that is fraudulent on its face’, 
it said. “And the argument that 
a blacklist had to fastened 
on the back of the film industry 


The late Samuel Ornitz—victim ; 
to meet such a threat is an un- 


hee Ettew Communist Party and a sneer at 
democratic processes.” The blacklist has become a “political weap- 
on”, it added. “Sophisticated political reactionaries are now using 
it te control the content of the screen.” Thus, because of the work 
of the “self-appointed censors”, the public is denied the tunity 
of making up its own mind as to whether a film is good or bad. 


JULES DASSIN, maker of “Rififi” who has been living in 
France for a number of years says the recent report in “Variety” 
that he was returning to the U.S. to “clear” himself before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee is false. He informed the show 
business weekly that he has made no plans te return te the states 
as. yet. He feels he does not have to “clear” himself with anyone 
for he has done nothing to warrant this. 

. 


A COMING Universal quickie “The Cirl in the Kremlin” will 
say that Stalin is dead but his body lies not in a tomb in Moscow's 
Red Square but in Greece. His double lies in Red Square. (Now 
that could be the actor M. Gelovani who played all those Stalin 
movie roles.) In the movie, which I understand was based on the 
files of Herb Philbrick Stalin had some plastic surgery done to his 
face. He and Beria (yes, his unmarked grave in Moscow is also 
filled with bricks) fled the country with several suitcases filled with 
gold rubles. What happened to Beria the film doesn’t say, but Stalin 
eventually made his way to Greece where he was discovered by 
Lex Barker, an ex-OSS man. In the last reel there's a big chase to 
wrap up the old boy for Washington. Barker fails, however, to ap 
his man. In trying to elude his pursuer, Stalin's car skids off a 
meuntain road. He's burned to death. Zza Zza Gabor, by the way, 
is the girl in the Kremlin. There's a report that Universal will fol- 
low up this one with a story of how Beria met his death while pur- 
suing a panda in the Bronx Zoo. 


THE AMERICAN Civil Libérties Union wants. Congress to 
investigate the way radio and TV handle or rather mishandle con- 
troversial subjects. They have in mind such things as the ban on the 
Lutheran church movie “Martin Luther” by a TV station in Chicago, 
the refusal of CBS TV to permit Studio One to do “The Commenta- 
tor, a play with anti-censorship angles, CBS Radio’s refusal to 
allow religious. differences between Catholics and Protestants to be 
discussed on one of its religious programs and the cancellation by 
WRCA TV of a Tex McCrary program in which the connection 
between smoking and lung cancer was to be discussed. This is one 
congressional investigation we're for. 

° ° 


THERE'S A steady improvement in the status of Negro actors 
in Hollywood films, says Sidney Poitier, star of “Edge of the City”. 
“At least, many of the parts handed us are nothing to be ashamed of 
and the quality of the work is improving”, he told reporters. “Holly- 
wood, despite all the pressures, is at least beginning to realize that 
the Negro is part and parcel of American life and of American his- 
tory. You might call that progress.” Poitier’s optimism is not shared 
by some of his fellow artists. One can see however that his own 
position has improved. He has three new films coming up—“Some- 
thing of Value” in which he plays a young Negro who joins the Mau 
Mau, “Mark of the Hawk” in which he shares top billing with 
Eartha Kitt and Juano Hernandez, and “Band of Angels”, a pre- 


civil war story in which he’s cast as a young slave. 


By NORO RODD 
Not far from the monument to 
bare which dominates the 
autiful old Alameda Park in 
the heart of Mexico, stands a 
a recent visitor to Mexico re- 
ports how the people ‘see them- 
selves’ in their vibrant art-murals 
and their battle for a better life. 


X | 
smali piece of French statuary. 
It is in white marble and rep- 
resents a female figure prostrate 
and in chains, but. with head 
upraised defiantly. It bears the in- 
scription. “Malgre Tout”—in spite 
of all. This sculpture might well 
be a symbol of the long and con- 
tinuing struggle of the Mexican to 
shape their own destiny, and a 


artist has 
What Shakespeare was to the 
common people of 17th century 
England, the artist is in Mexico, in 
a land where almost half the people 
are barely literate, keeping their 
history before them gloriously. 

In the early 1920's, after years 
of work abroad, Diego Rivera dis- 
cussed with his at artists 
Crozco and Siqueiros the need of 
transforming Mexican art, creating 
a national and popular movement, 
picturing on monumental can- 
vasses the struggles and aspirations. 
of the Mexican Revolution. 

And so the first murals were 
created which identified Mexico 
with great modern art, and from 
the walls and galleries of public 
buildings, of schools and theatres 
and museums, the people see 
themselves, their landscapes, their 
festivals and their great native past. 

“ » o 


To the broad city square, the 
Zocalo, once center of the Azetc 
city of Tenochtitlan, come the 

ple—the cavalcade of farmers 
rom the northern province and 
the barefeot craftsman from the: 
village, in his faded sarape-to put 
their case before the President in 
the National Palace which runs 
along one side of the: square. When 


Movies, Theatre 
TV 


Baseball; CGiants-Cincinnati (11) 
1:25 

Movie: Lifeboat dir. by Hitchcock 
(13) 7:30 

Baseball: Dodgers-Cards (9) 7:55 

Danny Thomas (7) 9 

Climax (2) 8:30 to 9:30 

Movie: Kiss of Death (13) 93 

Playhouse 90: Child Trouble with 
Patty McCormack (2) 9:50 | 

Bold Journey (7) 9:30. Race to 
Tahiti 

Nightbeat (5) 11 

Late Show: Dodge City—Errol 
Flynn western (2) 11:1 


RADIO 
Masterwork Hour: Nathan -Mil- 
stein—violinist WNYC 9 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. 
Ciants-Cincinnati WMCA 1:55 
Theatre Music—Candide WNYC 5 
Dodgers-Cards WMGM 7:55 


In the Worker This Weekend 


Two exclusive interviews: 1. Noted Scientist Brands Reply to 
Schweitzer “political”, by A. B. Magil; 2. Mideasterners Say: Just 
Leave Us Alone, by Joseph North 

Calypso: Why It is Storming the Land, by Beth Meyer 

Auto Barons Map 3-Prong Attack on Union, by William Allan 

Those Soviet Bonds: And What Do We Get for Ours, by Ceorge 


News 


of the Prayer Pilgrimage: Detroit, Chicago, New York | 


| 


|}Long Day's Journey Into 


‘Yankees-Kansas City. WINS 8:55 
'Wienawski Violin Concerto WNYC 
10 

: MOVIES 


Bachelor Party, Victoria 
Twelve Angry Men, Capitol 
Gold of Naples; Paris 
Young Stranger, Guild 50th St. 
We Are All Murderers, Astor- 
Brooklyn 
Albert Schweitzer, Art 
Red Balloon; Fine Arts 
Lust for Life, Plaza 
La Strada, 52nd St. Translax 
Around the World in 80 Days, Ri- 
voli. 
DRAMA 
Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck 


‘A Land Beyond the River, Green- 
wich Mews 

Brigadoon, Adelphi 

Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 


Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
A Hole in the Head, Plymouth 


symbol likewise, of the part the * 
layed in this struggle. : 


} Boame va ie ae. 
DIEGO RIVERA 

the open galleries off the court- 
yard, and there they see some of 
Rivera's finest frescoes, begun in 
1929 and not yet is the whole: 
scheme completed—a panorama of 
the pre-cortesian civilizations of 
the Toltecs and Aztec peoples; the 
coming of the Spaniards and the 
colonial period of 300 years, and 
the growth of the Mexican state. 

Beside the National Palace stands 
the Palace of Justice with no doors 
to. bar the weary traveler or the 

young mother with her children 
as they rest on the wide stairway 
and see above them the flaming 
mural of Jose Clemente Orozo con- 
demning false justice. 

Behind these government build- 


ings is the Museum of Archeology | try 


with the anciert stene carvings 
and pottery of the Indian past, 
which are the inspiration of much 
of the art work of today. 

Here school children come with 
their teachers and gaze in wonder- 
ment and pride on art remains 

oing back 2,000 years and more: 

ere they see the Aztec Calendar, 
one of the most famous archeologi- 
cal pieces of the world, and one of 
the finest examples of Aztec art, 
finished in 1479 after 52 years of 
work. The Azete year consisted of 
18 months of 20 days, with five, 
sacifical days. (The Azetcs wor- 
shipped the sun to: whom human 
sacrifice was made.) Over 50 
temples 


Spaniards came in 1519. 
> 7 
the largest temple, at 


On top of 
the mo side of the Zocale, 
stood the great stone facing south, 


serving as sundial as well as.calen- 
dar, and weighing over 23% tons. 
The calendar shows a knowledge 
of astronomy superior to that of 
the pptians and Romans of the 


were found when the’ the 


ending in a | 
‘Man must help brother man or 
perish. For Orozo mural pa | 


: , and its message must be 
vo clear that all can understand. 


| i ucation buildings 
w the stairway of the Preparatory 
School or in a commercial buildi 
Siqueiros speaks to the people of 
Mexican life and culture. “Sunrise 
of Mexico” in scarlet and gold and 
green depicts a great female figure 
with huge hands, holding oil wells 
in her lap, celebratin takin 
suns af Blesdean ak Gale in 1937, 
from British and American mo- 
nopolists, Mexico for the Mexicans! 

During the term of President 
Cardenas (1934-1948), many pop- 
ular demands were met. The great 
estates were hurried towards col- 
lective farming, and schools began 
to have a more democratic outlook: 
Hundreds of elementary schools . 
were built. Mexico turned out the 
| foreign oil magnates, and began to 
manage her own railways. This was 
the period of the fight against fas- 
cism and Mexico was the first coun- 
to send arms to the Spanish 
Loyalists and offer them asylum. 

In 1987 the Mexican workers 
came together under the leadership 
of Vicente Lombardo Toledano in 
the Mexican Federation of Labor, 
and in 1938 followed the Latin 
American Federation of Labor with 
Toledana, president. These were 
great days of hope for the people 
and in t days was formed 
Workshop for Popular Graphic Art 
—Taller de Grafica Popular (TGP)— 
“to serve the progressive move- 


ments of Mexico.” 
. o _ 


Inspired by the work of Orozo, 
his wealth of imagination and pro- 
phetic power, the TGP speaks for 
, giving their views of 
affairs at home and abroad—their 
hunger for bread and knowledge, 


their fight for land and freedom, 


and for peace. It is a collective of 
artists with room for every point of 
view save that of fascism. Working 
together they can fortify one an- 

rer, for most of them are poor, 
living on teachers’ small salaries; 
and they are showing the workers 
that “art is a social activity that is 


time, and was completed 103 years 
before our own Gregorian calen-' 
dar. When the Spaniards destroyed | 
the Azetc tem and built their! 
great Cathedral on the old founda- 
tion, they buried the calendar, and | 
it was lost for 250 years. | 

In the white marble Palace of 


_— 
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“Camera Three” 
Explores 
“24-Hour Day” 


The best poetic and musical de- 
scriptions, through the years, of 
particular times of day will be. 
brought together to form “The 
TwentyFour Hour Day,” on “Cam- 
era Three,” this Sunday over CBS- 
TV 11:30 a.m.-12 noon. 

Ranging from William B. Yeats’ 
“The Dawn” to William Words- 
worths “It Is A Beauteous Eve- 
ning, Calm and Free,” the pro- 
gram will evoke the moods and 
feelings of each hour of a day. To 
complete the cycle poems, such 
poems as Robert Frost's “Come In” 
Robert Browning's Meeting at 
Night,” Dorothy Parker's “The 
Small Hours,” Walter De la Mare’s 
The Listeners” and selections from 
Byron’s “Childe Harold” and 
Thoide Gray's “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard” will be used. 

In addition to the poetry there 
will be brief readings from the 
prose works of Thomas Wolfe and. 


Night, 
Helen H | ee SH. 
‘Geod King Ow! 
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Bells Are Ringing, - 


Shubert 


x 


songs like “Three O'Clock in the 
Morning” and “My. Time of we 
will be used as background music. 


¢ 


Virginia Woolf. Several popular] gedl 


useful and not an idle pastime.” 


From this workshop come murals 
for rural schools; posters and en- 
gravings copicting the present 
scene, keeping before the people 
the faces of those who are fighting 
for ¢hem—Cardenas, Toledano . 
and the heroes of yesterday—Father 
Hidalgo, Madero, Morelos, Juarez 
. .. the men whose names they see 
every day on the streets of Mexico, 
and in noble monuments celebrat- 
ing their deeds. Last year all Mex- 
ico honored the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of Benito Juarez who 
won the three year War of Reform 
and became president in 1861, and 
the TGP engaged on special proj- 
ects in engraving as well as decorat- 
ing the ball for the national Annual 


Book Fair which likewise had 


Juarez for the central theme. 


The people see themselves—the 
worker marching on picketline, and 
in the parade for peace; the youn 
woman resting beside her scrubpail, 
dreaming of a better life; the wom- 
an washing clothes at the wayside 
stream; the older women havin 
their first lessons in reading ud 
the little children asking for their 
schools . . . Yes, these are them- 
selves. / 

- Beyond and beneath the modern 
skyscrapers and neon si the 
Mexican people see themselves, the 
artists beside them marching dog- 
y forward. Justice is slow, but 
will march on until it comes, 
(Reprinted from the Candian 
Tribune), + al 
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‘TELEVISION | 


Duke Ellington Invades | 
our May 8 


TV Drama Hi 


Edward Kennedy _ Ellington, 
sometimes known as Duke, invades 
a TV drama hour next week with 
three vocalists, a crew of dancers, 


the 15 soloists who make up his} \\ 
band, two extra drummers and a} 


harpist. 

The -Ellington offering, chan- 
neled out of a 48-minute record he 
cut recently, will be called “A 
Drum is a Woman.” It’s set for 
CBS-TV’s “U.S. Steel Hour” next 
Wednesday. 

“I don’t know what you could 
call it and I hate categories any- 
way, said Duke. 

“It’s not only a new thing for 
the Steel Hour, it’s a new thing 
for TV. What were going to do 
is draw a kind fo parallel to the 
history of jazz without really tell- 
ing the story of jazz. 

“We're pulling the whole record 
apart and putting it back together 
for TV. Were adding vision and 


giving it dramatic balance. I! 
ont have any precious notions 
about my music and I don’t regret 
having to tear it up even though 
I think this is the beat thing I've 
ever done.” 

In the work, Ellington uses the 
drum as a symbol for all the in- 
struments. " 


' 


| 


Ellington, a prime mover in the 
music world for more than 30 
years, does not bemoan the pres- 
ent state of the band business. 

“Listen, I get a bang out of 
writing, I write all the time. And 


I like having a band because I! 


like to hear my own stuff played 
right away. I'm too impatient to 
wait, 

“It's for certain that you can’t 
get into this just to make money— 
not if you've got a 52-week band. 
I got a big payroll, a lot of ex- 
pensive cats. Ive got 15 soloists 
~guys like Johnny Hodges, Harry 
Carney, Ray Nance. 

“We've got a congress of 15 


bandleaders and one sideman in' goofing longhair or just dixieland.” 


REACH SUB GOAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 
way to consolidate and extend militant political sentiment in their 
state and in the neighboring Dakotas. 


This is as true elsewhere as 


approack elsewhere would bring the same result. 


© 


Fundwise, a few New York groups came through nicely yester- 
day. There was $155 from these tireless garment workers; $300 
from a group of Manhattan professionals who are steady supporters 
of the paper; $70 from a group of North Shore, Queens, residents; 
$34 from those steady supporters on Manhattan’s upper east side: 
$11 from ditto in the northeast Bronx; $15 from Inwood (Manhattan) 

and another $15 from some Midwood (Brooklyn) friends. 


That last $15 is accompanied by 


task friends of the paper who are tending to sit things out in these 


drives for existence. - 


There is also-$50 from a Syracuse supporter, and a few other 
highly appreciated individual contribution. 
] 


Make all checks and money orders payable to Robert W. Dunn. 
Send all contributions to P.O. Bex 231, 
City 3, N. Y.;. or bring te 35 E. 12th St., 8th fleor. 


pretty high.” 


this outfit and that’s me. It runs 


Ellington does feel that our jazz 
product is changing. “You know, 
jazz started out with musicians 
whe couldn’t read, who had no 
sense of discipline,” he said. “But 
that was 50 years ago, it’s past. 
Now, weve got guys coming out 
of conservatories with something 
different to say. 

“Does it swirig? Well, who can 
say what that means and who can 
tell? Some musicians do swing, 
just about all can, but a lot of 
them: dont. But maybe they 
should. You know as we said in 
the song—‘It Don’t Mean a Thing 
If It Ain't Got That Swing.’ 

_ “But we do have something new 
now. The line between longhair 
and jazz has become pretty thin. 
I don’t even know what you can 
call it or even why it should be 
labeled anything. If it ‘sounds 
good, it sounds good. That's all 
that matters. And if it sounds bad, 
it sounds bad, whether you're 


: 


it is in Minnesota, and the same 


a lenghty letter which takes us to 


o 


ooper Station, New York 


SOVIETS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
posited their ratifications. 
Plans already have been made 


of the World Atomic Agency in 
Vienna, Aug. 19. James J. Wads- 
worth, deputy U.S. delegate to 


Senate Unit Acts 


Teday on MeLeod 
WASHINGTON, May 1. — The 


to hold the first general sitbenaince! SS ee ee 


Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 


Scott McLeod, ambassador-desig- 
nee to Ireland, but postponed until 
tomorrow a vote on the controver- 
.sial nomination. 

Committee chairman Theodore 
Francis Green (D-RI), told report- 
ers he did not fee] that McLeod 
“made out a very good case for 


himself.” 
“He does not measure up to the 


‘subwa 
| Quill 


\transit lines. 


oe Rn bop ee 
nothing. It will help y 
lon jungle of splin 
unionism which exists in the 
today.” 3 
noted that transit. workers 
in Philadelphia,’ Chicago, Detroit, 
Boston and other major cities have 
been organized into “one unit.” 
He made the point, further, that 
the AFL transit unions always or- 
ganized industrially and never on 
a craft basis. 

“The industrial union is the 
only thing that ever worked out 
in the New York subways in the 
last 70 years,” he stressed. 

The 65-cent package is the big- 
gest ever asked for by TWU. 
Heading the union’s list of de- 
mands is a bid fora 40-cent an 
hour across-the-board wage in- 
crease, plus an additional 10-cents 
hourly for the correction of in- 
equities affecting skilled workers 
in various departments of the 
transit system. 

Transit wages now range frem 
a low for porters of $1.79% hour- 
ly to a maximum of $2.43 for ear 
inspectors. Quill, at a press con- 
ference, said that transit wage 
rates here are “far below” those 
for many building trades workers 
doing comparable work locally. 
In £41 Francisco, he observed, 


1) 
to pro- 


: 


Worker, New Y 


_ (Continued from Page 1) 
Day. with new victories in all 
of our country. 

to the cause of : 
‘nism, the Soviet people do not for- 
get the d of a new war and 
| 


are stren ing the might 
thei a 


consistently to learn the use 
new military arms, to perfect their 
military skill and to raise the mili- 


to May Day in Moscow, the 
tals of the Soviet republics and 
“hero towns” of Leningrad, Stalin- 
grad, Cebastopol and Odessa. 


OTHER DEMONSTRATIONS 

In Pekin 
menti E. Voreshilov attended the 
500,000-strong Chinese demonstra- 
tion, with chairman Mao Tse- tung. 
Peking Radio said visitors from 


the parade. 

Across the arch of the Gate of 
Heavenly Peace in Peking was a 
giant picture ef Mao. At other 
end of the big square were pic- 
tures of Marx, Engels and Lenin. 

In Japan some three million 
participated in May Day demon- 


bus drivers on city-owned lines 
now get $2.45 hourly, in compari- | 
son with the $2.10 rate for New’ 
York City drivers. 

The TWU demanded a survey of : 
jobs and classifications to be con- 
ducted immediately by “an outside 
impartial group. “This survey 
would be used to determine where 
there are “inequities” hurting 
motormen, towermen, mechanics 
and other skilled workers, 

The union has always stressed 
across-the-board increases for all 
workers. But, like the United Auto 
Workers, it now finds it necessary 
to supplement this with added pro- 
posals for the more skilled work- 
ers. 

This is Yoe first time TWU has 
asked for a supplemental increase 
covering “inequities.” 

OTHER DEMANDS 

Other TWU demands include: 

® A one-year contract. The cur- 
rent pact was orginially for two 
years and was then extended an- 
other year and a half. 
® Eleven paid holidays. The 
workers now get eight. 
® Three “weeks paid vacations 
after a year’s service; the terms now 


: 


| 
} 


' 


vacation after ten years; now it is 
three weeks after 9 years. 

® Revision of the “outmoded” 
Book of Rules. 

© A 10-cent-hourly night differ- 
ential. 

® The Authority to pay for 


strations, 500,000 in Tokyo alone. 

Demonstrators protested against 
the Big Powers’ nuclear tests and 
Japan’s close ties with the U.S. 

In Bangkok, capital of Thailand, 
some 10,000 parade with anti- 
western sgins. 

In Belgrade, Marshal _ Tito 
opened two days of May Day cele- 
brations with the statement that 
Yugoslavia weuld persuade world 


communism to abandon “certain 


old concepts and methods.” 

In Hungary, 200,000 persons 
gathered in Heroes’ Square to hear 
a speech by Premier Janos Kadar. 

Other May Day rallies were held 
by both left and right worker 
groups in Italy, Denmark, Switz- 
erland, Finland, Sweden and 
France. 

The British Labor Party organ- 
ized its mass rally for next Sun- 
day at Hyde Park. 


HOUSE 


(Conti from Page 3) 


by Sen. William: F. Knowland 
(R-Cal) not to adjourn the Senate 
until a “strenuous effort” had 


uniforms and tools where required. 
Quill said the TWU now has 


city bus and subway workers. Of; 
this total, 17,900 pay dues to the: 
union through the check-off, he. 
said, and the remainder pay di- 
rectly at union headquarters. 

The State Legislature, at its 
1957 session, defeated a measure, 
introduced by GOP. Sen. Mac- 
Neil Mitchell, ordering a union rep- 
resentation poll on New York's 


close to 22,000 members among) 


| The Knowland- 


ae ie “a pF ~ delay 
(R-N]), w t to 

a action on the Eisenhower 
measures would “pi these 
bills until—and unless—the House 
sees fit te. send them over here.” 
It is the position of Case and 


ties that the Senate, move 
to discharge the bills from the 
Senate Judiciary Committee if Sen. 
James O. Eastland (D-Miss,) the 
committee chairman has not acted 


| 


state legislative probe into the city’s 
transit labor picture which had the 
support of the anti-TWU “splinter” 
groups. They apparently hoped a 


Mitchell headed a! 


' 


| 


on them by May 15. 

Knowland backed a proposal to 
cut Senate sessions to three days 
—Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day—to speed up the work of Sen- 


craft union poll would result. 


Last year, the Transit Authority, 


insisted it could not negotiate a 
union shop pact with TWU unless 


the legislature authorized it. But 
the legislature ignored a bill intro- 
duced by TWU to do so. The 
union, in turn, insists the TA has 
full authority to enter into a union 
shop agreement. This may become 
a cardinal point of dispute. 


ate committees, but the fear was 
voiced that holding sessions on 
Mondays might hamper the work 
‘of the Judiciary committee, since 
| co group meets regularly on that 
day. 

Johnson would not say it was 
his opinion that a civil ri 
would reach the Senate 


Thursday, Ma 


of 
tary perparedness of the troops.” 


Zhukov ordered 20-gun salutes 


Seviet President Kii-| 


45 other nations also witnessed 


made to enact civil rights legisla-| 
call for two weeks. Four weeks|' 


other Senate liberals of both par-| 


ts bill 
de- 
he 


195 


fields 
ter andjof the economic and cultural life! 


all their forces 
commu- 


tkrumah, whe organized the 
Pan-African Congress many 
years ago, spoke in clear, vigorous 
tones. He needed no microphone 
to help him. : 

Dr. DuBois said he was merely 


giving the historical background 
of the liberation movement that is 
sweeping the colonial world. But 
this history glowed with poetic 
feeling. One could feel gveat 
masses of people moving as he 
told of the struggles against slav- 
ery and serfdom. And he pointed 
out that African liberation was 
coming at &@ time when Socialism 
has triumphed in much of the 
world. 


“We cannot teach the peoples 
of Africa and Asia any more,” he 
declared. “They are progressing 
toward Socialism, while we doen't 
know what Socialism is. 

“We cannot lead the colored 
peoples of the world. They are 
ahead of us. But we can try to 
catch up with them.” 

DuBois closed by urging all Ne- 
gro and white Americans te co- 
operate with world Socialism and 
the struggle for colonial freedom. 

Paul Robeson began by sayin 
“We can help our African brot 
ers best by winning our freedom 
here. ” A big step to Negro free- 
dom, he said, would be taken 
when Negro people assemble in 
Washington by the thousands in 
the great pilgrimage gathering on 
May 17. 

Another step for Negro freedom. 
will be taken when Dr. DuBois 
wins the rizht to “stand on the seil 
of Ghana,” he said. That will in- 
spire the colored peoples here 
and abroad, he emphasized, “for 
Dr. DuBois is the father of the 
Ghana Republic.” 

Robeson broke inte song as he 
was telling of the cultural Catton 
of the Negro le. Their music, 
he said, goes 2 | to the folk mu- 
sic of West Africa. He sang a 
song in English, and one in a Ni- 
gerian language, to illustrate this 
point. The rhythm, the lilt, in both 
songs was almost the same. The 
first was “John Henry.” And Robe- 
son explained that the music had 
come from African land. 

The ties between the peoples. of 
the world are very close, he dee 
clared. 

Cyril Phillips, a Harlem Negro 
leader, and Joe Santiago, a Puerto 
‘Rican workers leader, called for 
support of the pilgrimage and Dr. 
DuBois’ passport rights, and de- 
‘nounced American imperialism. 
| -Miss Louise Jeffers and Miss 
Jackie Berman sang during the 


speaking interludes. 

: Many copies of Dr. DuBois’ new 
novel, “The Ordeal of Mansart,” 
‘were sold by representatives of the 
National Committee to Defend 
Negro Leadership, which called 
the meeting. 


What On? 


A SYMPOSIUM on “The Road to Soe- 
cialism in America’ with the follewing 
speakers: A. J. Muste, ecitor of Liberation; 
Farrell Dobbs, national secretary, Socialist 
Labor Party: John Gates, editor, Daily 
Worker. At Brighton Center, 2208 Coney 
Island Ave., Brooklyn, Sunday, May Sth 
8:30 p.m. , 


‘Classified Ads 


» 


- 


| 


) 
: 


| 


: 


’ 


| 


Ave. (13th & i4th Sts.) 
One hour free parking eS 


QUIET gentleman share his homelike apt. 
transit. after 5:30 p.m. WA 4-958. 
MOVING AND STORAGE 

long distance 
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New York, Thursday, May 2, 1957 ak os by roosevelt ward jr. a= 
ZIM's DOING ALL RIGHT | 4 Orief one from the ticker 


9 | @ . 
Mi nor Io ere bid FOR HIMSELF _ “NEW. ORLEANS, La., May 1—Fourth-ranked light- 
, | ’ “Pee Wee Reese is going to | weight Ralph Dupas today was in his second round of a 
rk oo ar cae ‘ob beck battle with the Louisiana Boxing Commission to fight - 


with Brooklyn the way his whites in Louisiana. 


| Pe | 
or pe nsion plan ener te ae Zimmer, is The Boxing Commission informed Dupas by letter 
| Og SR erie oe yesterday he must produce a birth certificate before ~~ 
Minor league baseball players were banding together oe the wer has 4 em would sanction any of his fights. The Conwmission’s ruling 
today in an effort to establish a pension plan on the order ahs sta te “yr may ere came several weeks after Dupas faced charges that he was 
of She: ane now: in etter fon Deaor Langer, victory. a Negro and illegible to fight whites in Louisiana. 
The pil. would pa nsion | ~ dt iS ORE. te sar auccsomeree gM See homer “« ; ; ; 
benefits teal minor cakes with|ear-marked for Minor League pen- ae PR a ry oy A 1956 Hate law bans racially mixed athletic events. 
ten years service and it would in-|sions. “I was trying to hit a homer Dupas said he does not have a birth certificate, but 
clude players from Triple-A classi-| . “The Majors actually would be; en the first two picches but I | is trying to get one. ee tea 
fications down through Class D. doing themselves a favor in the/ missed ‘em both,” he explained. “I'm too shocked to think about it, Dupas said after 
“The minor league players are tong run — they — get) “On the next pitch, I was only receiving thin Coseuniiainin’s lobule : 
100 percent behind this program,”|more young fellows interested in| trying te meet tho ball. “The 21-year-old lightweight, educated in white 


said Harry (Duke) Markell, $3-|baseball as a wareer,” said the Red; It landed 375 {cer away in| ,. nage 
year-old ‘pitcher for Rochester in) Wing pitcher. “The way it is now) :he Ieft-center fiekl bleachers. -lic schools in New Orleans, is tentatively scheduled to 


the International League, who is a lot of. youngsters are passing) Zimmer's average jumped 8$ | meet Frenchman Felix Chiocca here June 10. However, . 
serving as spokesman, Markell is a) up a chance to play in the Minors! pemts from .229 to .317. He | the commission has not yet been asked to sanction the 
veteran of 13 years in professional! because they.claim theres no real his now hit safely eight times | match.” ) , 

ball and. has. had. trials with the incentive if they fail to reach the; ji his last 12 trips to ihe plate. Well ce ie: me ace aia 

St. Louis Browns and Philadelphia! Majors. Reese is stil nursing a back : Oe Oe ne 


Phillies. | “Right now, what has a fellow, cndition and when Dodger : ' 
There ‘is a strong possibility that} to look forward to if he spends | manager Wait Alston was asked 

the minor leaguers may hire at-; 10 or 11 years in the Minors?} when Pee Wee might return, IY | e Ou r e 

torney J. Norman Lewis to rep- Nothing. He gives the best years| he replied with a grin: {4 : eee 
resent them in their program just of his life and doesn’t get a quar- “That's one thng ['m not 


as he renresems the major leaguers.|ter of the reward that a Major worried about now — especially : | ‘ = 
“Wed certainly like to have a Leaguer does.” the way Zimmer « going.” @7, aroun r e e | 
vie he ln epepy phere ONeuee|, Markell said a group of Minor|\ ~ | 
, . . | isc =) a . . ‘ . . 
players I've taked with feel he did] sine’s ¢ — erase 4 mp: WEST MATES ACCEPT PITTSBURGH, May 1— For an there uatil this past Friday : t 
a really wonderful job for the big conve see mare te ae ae INVITE TO WESI outfielder cer gl map, Abst} ote we when Bobby 
beaspoers " | fmade an appointment to present| LOS ANGELES, May 1.—Olym- baseman — oe Sea agg ll rst on And be- 
Unlike the major league plan, | the players’ views to Carl Lunquist,| pic games hammer throw champion ® pretty fair. game at. arst for ' nef 2, eee surprised 
which offers pensions to players) .ccictant an: National Association| . |Pittsburgh Pirates on occasion the second time. 
ee | ASSi! ss Harold Connolly of Boston and his 4)... g 7 ech 
with five years service, the plan! cident Ceorge’ Trautman. ’ in| = these days. owever, the surprise switc 
being worked out by the minor {~ Reha mas ™"| Czechoslovakia bride, Olga Fiko-| “Let's put it this way. I've really|didn’t affect Thomas’ hitting. He 
leaguers would pay pensions only| “Peo ae: all -walks of life are | OY women’s discus champion at been on the move lately,” the delivered a single and two-run 
. those who had put in at least part ot te pension plan or an-| the reg a — today, ac-| ing ne gabe Thomas weve 1 te = — ~ my roy 
en vears. ” J cepted an invitation to appear in fore night's game against the, Podres down to his firs Oo 
“We know we can't possibly get — cong Ad eer bell’ shore the Coliseum Relays liere May 24. |St. Louis Cardinals. year. The next day, Frank was 
as much money for pensions as the covernment workers and persons Sponsors of the Relays said that} “Did you notice the lineup yet? back at third, but on Sunday he 
major leaguers,” said Markell dur-| in private industry. We all feel,Connolly and his wife were in- Well, I'm back on third tonight. was a first baseman again and 
ing a stopover here on his way tO! j,ere’s no reson. for us to be ’ex- vited to make the trip a honey-|Since playing those two games saved Bob Friend's 3-0 shutout 
her ~ gai : t ceptions, simply because we don’t moon visit. coming here May 31/oue oe weal — her tee the with a brilliant 
1 major teaguers ave a ; fey and spendin several davs aiter Wee end, ve en (taking stoce : eraing play. , 
tremendous source to draw from in age tind ee ae ie the * . . and found that the only positions) — With Gil Hodges on third, Char- 
1 poe perce from gt pe proposal, 1 Herc would begin re-| Connolly and Miss Fikotova were ; apt oa re on this Net * ; os Abe ee 7 slo cg a 
fee Boagas F sce —— rsgnigs ceiving their pensions when they) married in Prague after he was ac-|*%@ Short, pitch and catch,” he hind t o ht cog + Cos Beided 
—a we dont have anything like oooh 50 the same age that is now| corded worldwide acclaim for his went rs 4 s , ae: eg i i say “t 
vat. _, |in force among major league play-| determination to win’the pretty And I _ even take a shot at but threw low an vide to nist. 
From my conversations with)... tnndinad atvideieh iis: tote torte short and pitching if it would help Thomas made the big stretch — 
pros in our league and other; —- = Wee. Beatin wetahe iSidalaes set | Out but that catching—its not for sprawling on his side — to retire 
eagues in the minors, I've been : : me. I think I'd be a little shy|the speedy Neal for the final out 
assured they all would ge glad to onde ee arti rd of S03 behind the bat.” of the inning. 
or part of their — “rs ; | pe Stes erage Bran ee a pet bateer a! arty did Frank first learn he' Thomas, born = a a a 
month into a pension plan. mF : a oe i would called upon to fill in from Forbes. Feld, is off to the 
also feel that “2 o oe ee | 2 es Sarge ee ee w of 176’ occasionally at first base for the; best start of his major league ca- 
major Jeagues should contribute,| @ ph MOMS * ee acl. a ae Me]. | wumping Dale Long? reer. Going into last night's game, 
too. v3 cS aha heed a 8 “Well, it came as a complete he led all Pirate,;regulars with a 
players, Markel said they flr that] fA) A special exhibition event in the|(ommne pu, when, the, pe oe ee elie me 
rs, | said ag onl eee | ; ecial i mawmager ragan) called|and six runs ba in. 
since the Majors “constantly milked ee women's discus was arranged for! me me ae aes gm of our spring “This may be the year thst all 
the Minors for playing talent that 2% the Coliseum Relays to permit exhibition games in Florida andithe folks kept hoping I would 
they. were morally obligated t oe F ikotova to demonstrate her tojd me to grab a first baseman’s have, and I'll tell you the truth— 
pay part of any sum that would be abilities. mitt,” he explained. ‘I'm hoping like mad it is true,” 
“That was the last time I played versatile Frank said. 


CRANDALL... FROM RAGS TO RICHES giao 


You can’t laugh off the “new!1949, the Milwaukee  captain{jhe may have been rushed into the Se te ae ee ; 
spirit” of the Milwaukee Braves slashed 12-hits in his first ten ot po too soon for his own good— NATIONAL AMERICAN 
_ when it’s the potent sort of stuffjfor a .355 average. Furthermore, though he’s eternally. grateful to G.B. ae 
that makes a .350 hitter out of ajhe hit three homers though the, Billy Southworth and other officials, Milwaukee _ 7 
.245- swisher like veteran catcher;/new style. was expected to cut of the Braves, then in Boston, for/Brooklyn . 
Del Crandall. down his power. giving him the chance to move into| New York 242 Pika 
leveland ~ 


Like other Braves who were; “I don’t believe my power has the National League. 
| Kansas City 


heart-broken at blowing the 1956!;., of « “I was going hot at Evansville, 
pennant to the Dodgers, Crandall been reduced @ bH,. paid ‘Det. ped Ind., hitting over .850 when they | Cincinnati Baltimore 


vowed to prevent a similar de-|/©V°? if it is, I have so much bet-| decided to move me up,” said Del, | Pittsburgh 44% Washington  _.. 
~ ter control of the bat I believe Til «Ty. lub sold Phil Masi and I be-|Chicago 6 Detroit - 


bacle this year and spent the win- L bi hy eo 
cep getting my share Of 1008 came the catcher. It was a big. GAMES TODAY GAMES TODAY 


ter working out a new. batting fe ‘ 
style. Reopen: jump from Class B to the majors—|  g¢¢. Louis at Brooklyn (night) New York at Kansas City (night) 


“For a couple of years, several His share in other years have) maybe too big.” eee : 

people kept advising me to choke been respectable enough—r oughly Nevertheless, class is written all Goes Philadelphia (sight) Washington at Chicago 

my bat,” said the personable Brave/20 homers a season with a high of over the 185-pound catcher who Milwaukee at Pittsburgh (night) Boston at De 

who has done everything a great 26 in 1955. But in the last three’ stands nearly two inches over six. Ata SARE MANE Pe , 

catcher should in his six major Years, he hasn't batted higher thew feet tall. He is a master_of all the; : | 

league campaigns except hit for a;-242 and obviously it wasn’t good! mechanics of backstopping and is JERSEY Ci0 HEAD ASSAILS 
enough to help Milwaukee win that Sem | ) 


high average. _ a spirited leader. : 


So this winter, I changed my/jl!ong-sought flag. : But they used to say each spring : : pam 
grip, swung a bat aro home; “I'm not apologizing for my|the Braves couldn't win a pennant McC LAN PR M | 
went south this spring deter-' averages,” said Crandall, “But I) with that same old team including 
mined to keep choking whether I just seemed to reach one level both a .245 hitter (Crandall) doing the | Pa: ee 
hit .100 or 400. in the averages and in the: number, catching, NEWARK, N. J., May 1—The) investigating irregular practices 


“{ hit exactly .100 in the ex-|jof home runs, A man likes to im-| So, in the pattern of the “new State CIO charged that the Mc-| within the: oil industry. 
The statement was made by 


_ hibitions. But this is for keeps now) prove not just stay the same. Every-; spirit” evident in the club from top ss ‘toe ie “ewingin 
dod tha hte acts teRiceg 1ald-'1 Sotls | body aca the tom folt tha saxae. wey te hotines, Yhe bleed Colterties sen wae be cCareent’ in| State ClO. president Paul Krebs 

i vu after losing out last season. 4 determined to do something about sod ‘ “ee : ieee Lae ys | When. he addressed the Essex - 

Whipping the bat with a con-| “This is a team effort and I want. it. 7 vestigation within trade union, but ty.Chapter of Americans for’ 7 

fidence he hasn't felt since he! to contribute my share.” . | “So far,” he said, “so good. I sure | “was called out-on strikes with the|cratic Action at the Hotel 

blazed in the Three-I- League in} Only 27, Crandall has a ‘hunch hope it lasts.”"=°00))))) 11) "bat’ on’ its shoulders” when it’ was House. 
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